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From the President . . 


GREETINGS FOR 1960! 


The members of the Executive Board 
are encouraged by the giant strides 
NANE has made toward the goal “to 
promote early learnings beneficial to 
young children”. We believe that we 
can anticipate even greater progress 
during the sixties if we continue our 
efforts. 

To quote from Flo Gould’s article in 
the Fall 1959 Journal it will take the 
concerted efforts of all of us “to make 
an effective impact on the lives of young 
children today”. 

Among the giant strides referred to 
are the excellent and challenging artic- 
les which appear in the Journal; the in- 
creases in numbers of Affiliated Groups, 
in individual memberships, in life mem- 


berships and in contributions. 


The increased financial support both 
through new memberships and through 
contributions will make possible im- 
provement in services available to 
members. 


The reports from Affiliated Groups 
give evidence, too, of the various ways 
in which ideas are being probed and 
practices improved. 


The secretary’s report of the Novem- 
ber Board meeting which appears in 
this Journal gives further evidence of 
NANE’s progress. 

Let us continue to prod ourselves 
and others toward our goals for young 


children. 
EDNA MOHR 


WE ARE PARTICIPATING IN THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


NANE is one of 550 National organi- 
zations affiliated with the 1960 White 
House Conference meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. March 27 to April 1. 


During this important week 7000 per- 
sons, at the invitation of President 
Eisenhower, will help to determine the 
thinking of the nation for the next ten 
years concerning more than 62 million 
children and young adults. 


Judith Cauman, NANE Vice-Presi- 
dent, has been invited to preside as 
chairman of a Conference workshop. 


NANE will be represented at the 
Conference by six delegates. Follow- 
ing a conference formula which in- 
cludes provision for youth participa- 
tion, NANE submitted nominations 
for the following members who will 
serve as our official representatives. 


Adults: 

Edna Mohr, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Harrisburg 
Theodore B. Reeve, State Educa- 

tion Department, Albany, New 
York 
Youth: 
Doris Wimpfheimer, New York 
City, Student at Mills College of 
Education 


Diane Redd, Hampton, Virginia, Stu- 
dent in Early Childhood Education, 
Hampton Institute 


Young Adults: 

Dorothea Laadt, College Park, Mary- 
land, Teacher, University of Mary- 
land Nursery School 

Marilyn M. Smith, Ames, Iowa, Teach- 
er, Department of Child Develop- 
ment, Iowa State University 
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From the Editor . . 


In a summary of a talk given by Dr. 
Harold G. Shane at the Twelfth Annual 
Conference of the Midwestern Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education, there is the 
eye-catching statement that a well con- 
ceived nursery school helps parents un- 
derstand the changes in education since 
their own school days. 


Copies of the 1959 proceedings are 
available at one dollar each. They may 
be purchased from Miss Caroline Mc- 
Cullough, School of Home Economics, 
Department of Child Development and 
Family Life, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


The Journal staff likes to believe that 
a well conceived publication (such as 
the Journal) has a similar influence on 
it’s readers. 


At times the material may support 
and reinforce one’s attitudes and opin- 
ions, while at other times it may nudge 
the reader gently but firmly into new 
ways of thinking and may even provide 
the incentive for trying something a 
little more up-to-date. 


The articles, “What Teachers Are Say- 
ing—About The Young Blind Child,” 
“Ricky Couldn’t Hear—But He Helped 
Us To See.” and “A Consideration of 
the Values Offered by a Parent Partici- 
pation Nursery School for the Handi- 
capped,” we believe do all three—nudge, 
support and reinforce. 


It is hoped that the questions in the 
new section, What Do You Think?, will 
motivate you to send a response of 
agreement or disagreement, and that 
the design for the gasoline pump will 
send you scurrying to your work bench. 

The reviews of recently published 
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books and pamphlets, news about cur- 
rent legislation, and reports of Board 
meetings are to keep you informed and 
in step with the times, while a gem such 
as the folowing which came our way, 
will probably dip into your “feeling 
level” as it did ours. 


ESSENCE OF MARJORIE* 


Marjorie is dedicated, devoted, 
Kind but firm. 


Because of her 

Our community nursery school 
Has helped children and parents 
To know and understand better 
Themselves and each other. 


She would fill her morning 
With sixty children’s voices 
And know if there was distress in one. 


A child’s painting to put on the wall— 
Which one to choose? 

To her they are all wonderful 

As any Picasso or Renoir; 

She must muse and muse and muse 


It is a great thing to paint with the boldness 
f 


of five. 
But greater still, if like Marjorie 
at sixty or more 


You can really know 
How it feels to be only four. 


Marie Meursinge 


*Marjorie, is Marjorie Green, former direc- 
tor of the Sierra Madre Community Nurs- 
ery school, and co-author of the well known 
book, A Nursery School Handbook for 
Teachers and Parents. 


The next issue of the Journal will 
feature a collection of articles about 
playgroups and the important contrib- 
ution they make to children, parents 
and communities. 


Greetings to the Austin (Texas) Pre- 
school Association and the Minnesota 
Preschool Educational Association — 
NANE’s newest affiliate groups! 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 
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What Do You Think? . . 


I Wonder if We Are Falling 
Into a Kind of Rut? 


ives a kind of rut, with canned or 
fresh-frozen nursery school and kinder- 
garten programs. 

I see more and more ready-made toys 
and equipment and less and less imagi- 
native collections of — “JUNK.” 

I see more and more “typical” pro- 
grams and schedules, and less and less 
variation and flexibility. I see fewer 
and fewer field trips and experimenta- 
tion and more and more fear of law 
suits and prohibitions from “authori- 
ties.” 

What ARE individual diflerences and 
needs, and what do they mean to us? 
Certainly four year olds are very sim- 
ilar in many ways the world over, but 
are they so identical as the framework 
into which we frequently try to pack- 
age them? 

‘What do we do—and WHY — from 
day to day and month to month? Is 
there time and freedom in our pro- 
grams for children to be alone? To be 
silly? To sit and think and look? To 
work a long time making a wagon? To 
find out how mud feels between their 
toes? To experience what happens to 
white paint when red is spilled or pour- 
ed into it? To work out a very IM- 
PORTANT problem??? 

Are we pleased and challenged at the 
end of each day? 

Have we the courage and the will to 
look at our programs deeply and ser- 
iously, and then do something very 
much more than, “when tomorrow 
comes?” 

Are we really becoming trapped by 
a routine and what we take for grant- 
ed? 

What do you think? 


HARRIET NASH, 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


I’ve Liked Working With A 
“Mixed Age Group.” 
Recently at nursery school two girls 


(aged 5 and 2%) dashed past me on 
the playground. The younger child 


shouted gaily, “Jan’s my best friend!” 
They radiated joy as Kate followed Jan, 
climbing up a plank which led to the 
top of a packing box. 


Kate, the two-year-old, arrived at the 
top of the box and indicated to me the 
need for a shoelace to be tied. Jan 
smiled and intervened by impulsively 
stooping down, saying to Kake, “I'll tie 
your shoe, Kate—I know how to tie!” 
She did so skillfully and quickly and 
they both returned to their play. 


The warmth and freely given help 
from the older child strengthened the 
blossoming friendly relationship of 
these two children. 


When a child has a wide selection of 
vhildren from which to choose, with 
children his own age as well as children 
who are younger and older than he, 
nursery school can become a more en- 
riched place in which to grow. A place 
where materials and fun, ideas and feel- 
ings are shared more fully. 


It seems to me that mixing the ages 
offers “child stimuli” that the more tra- 
ditional “ages and stages” grouping does 
not. Children exposed to all kinds of 
people seem to develop understanding, 
sympathy and compassion for one an- 
other and to express these feelings. 


This “family plan” can offer the nurs- 
ery school teacher a new means by 
which she is able to help children learn 
from and about each other—especially 
to learn to accept and tolerate the many- 
faceted similarities and differences in 
people and to gain a more realistic con- 
cept of themselves as individuals liv- 
ing with other people. 

By careful staff planning the indi- 
vidual’s needs can be met just as in the 
traditional nursery grouping. As a 
blind child, and a child who wears 
braces, and a child who speaks another 
language contribute to group living and 
growing so does the child who is chron- 
ologically 2% to the child who is 4, and 
the 4 to the 2. 


PAT ROWE 

Stanford Village Nursery School 
Stanford University 

Palo Alto, California 
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WHAT TEACHERS ARE SAYING— 


ABOUT THE YOUNG BLIND CHILD 


PAULINE M. MOOR 


As more attention is being directed 
to the needs of the young child who is 
blind, an increasing number of oppor- 
tunities are being opened to him, par- 
ticularly in the way of group experi- 
ences with sighted children. Today 
many nursery schools, play groups and 
kindergartens have blind children in 
attendance along with their sighted 
friends. 


This acceptance of the young child 
with a physical limitation is undoubt- 
edly another aspect of the total trend 
of integration into normal programs of 
exceptional persons, whenever such an 
experience is appropriate, in meeting 
the individual needs of the person. 

Integration of the young blind child 
in a program for sighted children at 
the kindergarten or nursery school level 
is facilitated by the fact that he does 
not require, at this stage of development, 
any special material or teaching tech- 
niques over and above those which are 
normally used by the teacher in her 
group of sighted children. 

The purpose of this report is to share 
the thinking of professional person in 
regard to their experiences with chil- 
dren who have a visual loss. The writer 
has visited many programs for sighted 
children in which a blind child was in 
attendance and from consultation and 
observation has summarized various 
aspects of this type of an educational 
experience for the child who happens 
to be blind. 


Children Who Are Blind 


Perhaps for a frame of reference it 
should be stated what is meant by 
blindness. A person is “legally” blind 
who has a “visual acuity of 20/200 or 
less in the better eye, with correcting 
glasses; or central visual acuity of more 
than 20/200 if there is a field defect in 
which the peripheral field has contract- 
ed to such an extent that the widest 
diameter of visual field subtends an 
angular distance no greater than 20 
degrees”. (1) 

Stated in simpler terms, a person is 


4l 


Miss Moor is Program Specialist, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., New York City. 


considered “blind” who sees at 20 feet 
or less, with correction, what the per- 
son with normal vision generally sees 
at 200 feet, or who has a limited visual 
field. Many blind people have no sight 
at all; others have light perception, a 
meager amount of vision or as much as 
20/200 by definition. 

Of the 350,000 blind persons~in the 
United States today it is estimated that 
there are approximately 8,900 blind 
children of preschool age—a number 
which has been comparatively high in 
the last 15 years because of the incidence 
of blindness occuring in many children 
who were born prematurely. In fact 
the rate of blindness among prematurely 
born children in 1953 was so high that 


Growing in stature in California. 
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it was then estimated that one out of 
every 4,000 children born would be 
blind before he was seven years of age. 


The dramatic story of the findings 
from medical research relative to the 
early care of the premature baby and 
of the consequent decreasing rate of 
blindness in premature infants within 
the last 3 years is well known. In the 
meantime, there are still, unfortunately, 
many children of preschool age who 
have a severe visual loss from one cause 
or another. 


How Parents Feel 


It is natural that parents should be 
deeply concerned over the prematurity 
of a baby because of the many possible 
complications as far as his well-being, 
physical growth and development are 
concerned. If, in addition to this know- 
ledge, parents learn that their child is 
also blind, they are naturally over- 
whelmed and bewildered. 


A sighted child shares a story with his blind 
friend in a public school kindergarten in 
Florida. . 


They feel inadequate to meet their 
present responsibilities, and are fearful 
of what the future may hold for their 
baby. Professional people have observ- 
ed that parents of a child who is blind 
perhaps fear the future dependency of 
their child more than parents whose 
children may have other deviations, 
such as a hearing loss, or a crippling 
condition. 


Parents are eager to do whatever they 
can for their child, but more than that, 


they feel they may be falling short. of 
their parental responsibility if they 
leave anything at all undone. With so 
much emphasis today upon the early 
education of young children, and in 
particular upon the function of the nurs- 
ery school as a social experience, it is 
not surprising that parents look to the 
nursery school as an important step in 
hed on education of the child who is 
ind. 


Parents of a blind child want him to 
grow up to live as full and as indepen- 
dent a life as possible, but they have 
had little or no previous experience with 
blindness. They immediately look to 
education for the child as preparation 
for later life, and feel that this educa- 
tion should begin as early as possible. 


What Parents Want from the Nursery 
School 

Parents who send their young chil- 
dren to nursery school hope that they 
will have the opportunity to learn about 
the world around them, about others, 
and most important of all, perhaps, 
about themselves. In thinking about a 
nursery school program, parents look 
for an enriching experience in which 
their children will learn realistically 
about the world, and in which they may 
also learn accepted social behavior 
through the give and take of every day 
activities. 


Parents look for companionship for 
their child. Often a mother feels that 
a child is too closely tied to his home 
and that he needs to be comfortable 
with other adults and children. A 
mother may feel a need to be re- 
lieved of the constant responsibility of 
the daily care of her child. She may 
also hope that the learning which takes 
place at school will be transferred to 
the home. All parents who send their 
children to nursery school think of it 
as a stepping stone to a later educational 
program. 


What Parents of a Blind Child Want 


If parents have a child who is blind, 
they have the same hopes of what the 
nursery school or play group will do 
for their child, but perhaps they put 
much more emphasis upon the oppor- 
tunities he will have for first-hand ex- 
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periences with things and with people. 
Parents of the child who may be blind, 
like parents of the sighted child, look 
to the nursery school to help meet cer- 
tain needs. 


In the first place, the nursery school 
offers an opportunity for the child to 
learn through participation; and all the 
while there is the rich social experience 
of learning in association with others. 
Parents often feel that their child’s need 
for companionship is accentuated be- 
cause of his blindness; he needs to know 
other children and other adults. 


The blind child may need to grow 
more independent of his parents. At the 
same time, the mother receives sup- 
portive help as some of the responsi- 
bility for her child is shared by well- 
qualified teachers. 


Many parents of blind children hope 
that the learning which takes place at 
school will be transferred to the home, 
as is true in many instances, but the 
nursery school should not be expected 
to teach the child what he should nor- 
mally learn at home. 


The nursery school offers a “social” 
experience for the child, not necessar- 
ily one of “teaching and training”. Here 
the child who is blind has an opportun- 
ity to be exposed to the ideas and atti- 
tudes of other children and adults. 


Readiness of the Child for a Group 


When nursery school placement is 
being considered for a blind child, it 
is important that he be mature enough 
to be comfortable away from home. 
Maybe the parent will be advised to 
stay at the school for the first few days 
or until such time as the child feels as- 
quainted with other persons. One child 
may be able to join a group with very 
little preparation on the part of the 
parent for the fact that he will be stay- 
ing at school for a little while. Another 
child may be much more concerned 
and fearful. He may be confused by 
the sounds of new voices—of new ac- 
tivities! After all, here is an unfamiliar 
situation which requires orientation on 
the part of the child who is blind. 


Some children enter into play groups 
readily while others may not show as 
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much interest in toys or in people. The 
fact that a child remains comparatively 
passive is no indication that he is not 
absorbing a great deal of what is tak- 
ing place about him. A child who seems 
to show little interest in communicat- 
ing with people and playing with equip- 
ment may still be ready to benefit from 
a nursery school program. 


Whether the child enters school on 
the opening day or a little later should 
be left to the judgment of the teacher. 
Many people feel that the child who is 
blind might enter the nursery group a 
little later, depending upon how the 
other children are acclimating to the 
group. 


At the kindergarten level, however, it 
may be important for the child who is 
blind to enter the group when other 
children, too, are making their initial 
adjustments. Delayed entrance may 
tend to set him apart: he was not pres- 
ent when the other children were mak- 
ing their beginning approaches to each 
other. 


How The Nursery School Teacher Feels 


Many teachers wonder if it will be 
safe for the blind child to be in a group 
of active children. They may not real- 
ize that a young child without vision is 
not apt to move as quickly as the sight- 
ed child, though he may have the same 
amount of energy. 


Teachers often ask: 


“Will a person have to be near the 
blind child all the time?” 


“Will extra help be needed?” 


“What will the blind child do while 
the teacher is working with another 
child?” 


“Must the child who is blind be kept 
busy all the time?” 


“How does a teacher tell the other 
children that this child does not see?” 


What Does The Teacher Do? 


The teacher should encourage an early 
visit of the child to the school in order 
to acquaint him with the surroundings: 
location of equipment, playground, 
bathroom, etc. 
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When he arrives she should treat him 
as she treats other children, expecting 
that he will participate in the same ac- 
tivities enjoyed by others and accept 
certain responsibilities which are with- 
in his capacity. For example, he may 
help set the tables at lunch, pass the 
cookies or empty wastebaskets. 


How the teacher feels toward this 
child will not only be detected by other 
children but imitated by them. Whether 
she is conscious of the fact or not, her 
own acceptance of the child will show 
in her tone of voice and her general 
attitude toward the child and his po- 
tentialities. Many teachers have report- 
ed that at times they forget the child’s 
visual loss until they show him a par- 
ticular object. A blind child’s own feel- 
ing of acceptance is often reflected in 
his comments, as illustrated by one 
little blind girl who was overheard to 
say, “I hvae such a pretty teacher.” 


A child’s blindness may or may not 
come up in conversation. Children often 
sense a situation which they do not 
verbalize. On the other hand they may 
show their inquiry through facial ex- 
pressions. 


How the teacher tells the group about 
the child’s inability to see will depend 
in large measure upon her own feelings 
toward blindness and her own concepts 
of the child’s physical limitation. Us- 
ually a teacher will use this opportun- 
ity to talk about individual differences 
and to point out the positive qualities 
and abilities of various children. 


In the daily program the teacher will 
use stories about situations familiar to 
all the children at their particular age 
level, pictures which stimulate conver- 
sations, and descriptions including the 
names of colors and other details. 
Though a child in the group may not 
be able to see, he will still profit from 
this method of increasing his vocabu- 
lary and building important associa- 
tions. 


The teacher will see that the child 
has an opportunity to move freely and 
independently about the school and 
play yard. She will guard against half- 
opened doors and clutter which can 
be dangerous to all children. 


A little thoughtfulness on her part 
will pay dividends. For example, she 
may give the child who is blind a locker 
for his clothing in an easily recogniz- 
ed place. She may give him directional 
cues by her voice, or point out easily 
recognized spots such as “by the piano” 
or “near the drinking-fountain”. 


The attention which she calls to var- 
ious textures such as “smooth linoleum”, 
a “stony path” or the “hard cement side- 
walk”, will alert not only the child who 
is blind to these differences, but also 
the other children in the group who are 
likewise learning about the world a- 
round them. 


She may introduce games which de- 
pend upon sense of smell or recognition 
of sound. One ingenious teacher, for 
example, played a game in which the 
children matched the voices of the par- 
ents to the right children when moth- 
ers called for them after school. 


In all these activities, the teacher 
will see that the child’s social contacts 
are good ones. In the meanwhile, the 
blind child will be developing positive 
attitudes toward himself at the same 
time that he is learning about his own 
limitations. 


Tea Time in Ohio. 
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What It Does For The Teacher 


Invariably teachers have reported 
that they became more verbal and spe- 
cific in their conversation with the 
children. One teacher stated: “I find 
I use names more often in addressing 
the children.” 


Another commented that having a 
blind child in her group had sharpened 
and improved her techniques so that 
all the children benefited. 


Another felt that story time became 
more interesting. They used sound 
more frequently for descriptions and all 
the children enjoyed their participa- 
tion. 


For students in training, having a 
blind child in the group offers first-hand 
contact with a child who deviates in 
some way. The teaching experience can 
be an exciting one: helping children to 
learn without vision will challenge the 
teacher to discover new ways in which 
all children learn through their various 
senses. 


Differences Noted 


In many instances it was noted that 
the child who was blind needed more 
orientation to his immediate surround- 
ings and to persons. He tended to move 
much more slowly and cautiously than 
the sighted child as he located equip- 
ment, groups of children at work, etc. 
He usually needed more practice than 
the sighted child in the development 
of certain skills. 


In the meanwhile he was making 
much greater use of his other senses as 
he gained cues which helped him to 
orient himself and to come to a better 
understanding of his environment. 


He learned in many different ways: 
by listening to voices and other sounds 
near and far; by feeling the closeness of 
a room; by recognizing pressure of air 
from an open door; by noting the sound 
of his own footsteps, etc. 


Sometimes the child who is blind 
shows his appreciation in his own way. 
One little boy, for example, remarked 
to his teacher, “Hear me paint?” 


A child may also show preferences 
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for play materials with good reason: 
often a child who is blind does not 
readily accept sticky or moist mater- 
iasl] which will inhibit one of his most 
important avenues of learning, his tac- 
tual sensory equipment. 


Benefits To The Child 


In addition to the many recognized 
benefits of a nursery school experience, 
attention should be called to the op- 
portunity which the school offers for 
physical activity and its significance to 
a blind child. Much of the good 
feeling of independence which the 
child will know as he is growing, and 
which he should experience as an adult, 
will be dependent upon his early motor 
development and his ability to move 
freely with ease and with confidence 
in his own skill. 


When blindness exists, mobility in- 
volves being able to listen, to interpret 
and to be discriminating of what one 
hears. Though a person who is blind, 
like the sighted person, wants to exert 
his own initiative and feel his own in- 


A blind child shares a social experience 
with her sighted friend in a day care center 
in Texas. 


dependence as much as possible, there 
will also be those situations in which he 
should feel comfortable in requesting 
and receiving assistance. 


An experience in a group of children 
who see may also benefit the child who 
is blind because of the constant com- 
munication which goes on among young 
children. Even though a blind child 
may be slower in speech development 
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when he enters school, his lack of com- 
munication need not necessarily pre- 
vent him from becoming a part of the 
group. 


Recent studies reveal that speech may 
possibly be delayed when a child is de- 
prived of physical activity. It has been 
observed that children talk more when 
they are engaged in active play. 


Through conversation the child who 
is blind will build his vocabulary, in- 
crease his knowledge about the world 
around him and develop concepts from 
c’ ildren who are sighted. 


Communication will always be im- 
porian: to him, not only now in his 
early years, but later as an adult who 
does not see. The nursery school may, 
therefore, offer a place where both 
physical activity and speech develop- 
ment may be fostered simultaneously. 


Above all, as a child feels he is a part 
of the group, and accepted by others, 
his own ego development is strengthen- 
ed. One little boy was observed to sit 
on the edge of the kindergarten room 
for some days, always refusing the 
teacher’s invitation to join the group. 


FINDS ‘NOISY ROOM’ IS 


Freedom from constant supervision is 
an often overlooked need of nursery 
schoolers, notes Phyllis H. Craig, direc- 
tor of the University League Co-op 
Nursery, Princeton, New Jersey. Slowly, 
preschools are coming to see the import- 
ance of alloting time and space for 
“adult-free” play. 


This need can be answered by the 
creation of a Noisy Room—a room with 
plenty of space, plenty of hollow blocks, 
crates, boards, blankets and dress-up 
clothes for dramatic play—and no teach- 
er. 

A triangular window in one wall 
mural enables a teacher in the next 
room to keep an inconspicuous but vig- 
ilant eye and ear on the proceedings. 

The Noisy Room was inaugurated 
when it became obvious to Mrs. Craig 
that tv was a large and confusing in- 
fluence in the lives of the preschoolers. 


“For their own better understanding 


When at last he brought his chair into 
the circle he announced at home, “Now 
I am one of them.” Being a real part of 
the group fosters that sense of one’s 
own self which is so important to any 
child, blind or sighted. 


As an increasing number of children 
who have been to nursery school and 
kindergarten proceed into elementary 
school programs, the value of these early 
experiences becomes apparent. Not only 
are there rich benefits realized by blind 
and sighted children alike, but more 
important perhaps is the reassurance 
felt by the parent who sees his blind 
child functioning in a group of sighted 
persons. 


After all, the goal of education for 
this child is that he be able to take his 
rightful place in the world of people 
who see. 


As for his teacher—she, too, may take 
pride for she is helping another child, 
this one blind, to learn about himself, 
and to feel he is a part of the world 
around him. 


(1) Blindness — Some Facts and Figures. 
American Foundation for the Blind, New 
York 1959 Page 1. 


A NURSERY NECESSITY 


and peace of mind, the youngsters had 
to be given opportunities to act out the 
things they are seeing on their home 
screens,” she says in The Parent Coop- 
erative. 


The valuable “acting-out” process is 
more satisfying and less selfconscious 
when there is no grownup around and 
when there is no need for admonitions 
to “watch out for the easel!” or “don’t 
trample the girls!” 


While girls do use the Noisy Room on 
occasion, it’s the boys, especially, who 
seem to benefit from—and appreciate— 
workouts in that highly-prized sanctum. 


The school has a Noisy Room for each 
age group at the sacrifice of space for 
more students, but “would rather pre- 
pare fewer children more adequately for 
the world of television, jet planes and 
rockets to the moon,” says Mrs. Craig. 


Courtesy, Today’s Child 
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A Consideration of the Values of a Parent Participation 
Nursery School for the Handicapped | 


LEE HEADLEY and HAZEL LELER 


In 1956 a cooperative nursery school 
for children ages eighteen months to 
five years was set up under the joint 
sponsorship of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association of San Mateo County, 
Inc. and the College of San Mateo. As 
organization of this school for cerebral 
palsied children got under way many 
people expressed strong doubt that 
plans for its operation were workable. 

Other nursery schools for cerebral 
palsied children in California were lo- 
cated either within or near a hospital 
or clinic. Considering the medical prob- 
lems and the extensive therapy needed, 
many felt that a nursery school of this 
type must be in or adjacent to a medi- 
cal facility. The San Mateo Cerebral 
Palsy Nursery School, however, was 
established within an _ educational 
framework, in rooms rented from a 
church. 

Greater differences of opinion than 
those centering around housing, how- 
ever, were focused on the parent par- 
ticipation aspects of the program. Each 
mother was required to spend one morn- 
ing per week participating in the pro- 
gram. 


Other nursery schools for cerebral 
palsied children had not previously been 
established on a parent cooperative 
basis. In fact, no other cooperative 
nursery school for cerebral palsied chil- 
dren existed in the United States, as 
far as could be discovered. 


Many teachers felt that parental at- 
titudes created by the special problems 
of cerebral palsied children could only 
result in disruption of the nursery 
school program, were they to be in- 
volved as participants. 


We were told that parents could ren- 
der ineffectual the physical therapist’s 
efforts, because children would be un- 
able to concentrate if mothers were 
present. 


We were told that the parents, who 
often make a poor separation from their 
handicapped children, would be hover- 
ing over each phase of the program, 
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anxious and interfering, and that they 
would disturb not only the medical pro- 
gram, but the ordinary experiences of 
the children. 


We were presented also with what 
appeared to be a more legitimate inter- 
pretation of the case against parent par- 
ticipation in this type of nursery school. 
The process of training and treating the 
cerebral palsied child is a very compli- 
cated task requiring a high degree of 
professional ability. The concentration, 
the years of training, the patience and 
ingenuity, and the tolerance required 
in Ze these children is well recog- 
nized. 


All the activities in the nursery 
school are directed toward physical 
restoration and amelioration of the 
child’s condition, and equally import- 
ant, toward his healthy social and 
emotional growth. 


If therapists and teachers are requir- 
ed to have special training and years of 
experience to work toward these ob- 
jectives for the young handicapped 
child, how, then, can anxious, solicitous 
and untrained parents be expected to 
go along with the necessary program 
for such children, or to be helpful in it? 
Might not parents feel that the physi- 
cal therapist was being heartless in her 
treatment, or too demanding of the 
children? Might not their lack of un- 
derstanding of the complexities of the 
treatment process cause unnecessary 
and complicating emotional distress for 
parents? 

There were other objections which 
related more to the potential hazard to 
the parents, children, and families of 
the handicapped. A telling argument 
was the further drain upon the already 
harrassed mother. Most parents of cere- 
bral palsied have other children, and a 
normal household is busy enough with- 
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out the addition of a handicapped child. 

If the mother iS then asked to trans- 
port her child, to,participate one morn- 
ing a week, to attend a parent class one 
evening a week, and frequently to give 
extra hours for the school, will not the 
demands on already precious parent 
time be too great? 

Those who work with the cerebral 
palsied are acutely aware of the drain 
on the physical and emotional energy 
of mothers who have such children. 
This drain often results in unusual 
amounts of illness of the mother, and 
sometimes contributes to psychological 
breakdown. 

Related to this was another concern— 
the effect on the family of focusing in- 
creased attention on the cerebral palsied 
child. It is fairly common in families 
with such children to find that other 
children are comparatively neglected 
due to the exigencies of care for the 
handicapped child. 

Physically, the mother just does not 
have time to do as many things with 
her normal children as is usual and as 
she would like. 

Psychologically, she is often so bound 
up with the problems of the cerebral 
palsied child and with her own reactions 
to him, that she is nervous and irritable, 
feels that she cannot stand another de- 
mand upon her, and in some ways-may 
psychologically cut off other children 
in the family. 

If we then ask her to participate in 
the nursery school, focusing upon her 
handicapped child, will not this com- 
pound the problem? Our critics said, 
“What this mother needs is a break from 
thinking about her cerebral palsied 
child, rather than the demand that she 
give him even greater concentration”. 


Other forebodings concerned the neg- 
ative effect on parents’ attitudes, and 
the increase in anxiety and sense of 
calamity, when they are faced with not 
one but ten to fifteen cerebral palsied 
children. 

We were told, “Maybe this child is 
not so bad off, but wait until the mother 
sees five children who are so much 
worse off than her own—it will dis- 
courage her completely”. 

Conversely, “If she is in association 
with parents whose children are much 
better off than her own, she may feel 


more betrayed by fate, and more re- 
sentful”. 

Many felt that these potentially un- 
fortunate factors might further inhibit 
both parental growth and the success- 
ful operation of the nursery school. 


In the face of all of these concerns, 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association 
of San Mateo County, Inc. and the Col- 
lege of San Mateo nevertheless estab- 
lished a nursery school based on a plan 
for cooperative parent participation. 

The cerebral palsied children who 
were enrolled comprised a wide variety 
and degree of handicaps, including men- 
tal retardation. 

The school met three mornings a 
week from 9:00 to 11:30, and the moth- 
ers group met one evening a week. The 
evening meetings were a part of the 
adult education program of the College 
of San Mateo. 

Because of the parent education as- 
pect of these meetings the college pro- 
vided the salary of the nursery school 
teacher. (This is an established pattern 
in many nursery schools for normal 
children in California, and such schools 
are called cooperative or parent partici- 
pation schools.) 

The nursery school required that the 
mothers participate one morning a 
week, although they could be present 
more often if they chose. They alter- 
nated so that each morning a third of 
the mothers assisted. 

Their typical assignments included at- 
tending to the physical needs of the 
children, helping with dressing, feeding, 
toileting, and helping to supervise the 
nursery school play activities. : 

Discussions in the evening meetings 
focused on child behavior and develop- 
ment, as well as on topics related to 
cerebral palsy. These meetings also pro- 
vided opportunity for interpretation of 
the nursery school philosophy as it af- 
fected plans for the children. 

Fathers met once a month for an eve- 
ning meeting, their program roughly 
paralleling that of the mothers, but plac- 
ing more emphasis on films and speak- 
ers. 


Besides the nursery school teacher, 
the school employed a physical therapist, 
an occupational therapist, and a speech 
therapist who worked with the children 
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under the direction of the nursery medi- 
cal consultant, an orthopedist in the 
community. These therapists shared in 
working with the mothers and instruct- 
ing them in the purposes and techniques 
of therapy. 

A somewhat unusual feature of this 
cooperative nursery school was its inte- 
gration with a program of family coun- 
seling. The United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation had employed a psychiatric 
social worker whose express function 
was to be helpful through individual 
interviews with parents who found 
themselves up against the extreme 
strains of having a handicapped child. 


To those who are familiar with cere- 
bral palsy it is well-known that parents 
who have such a child meet with a mul- 
tiplicity of demands and problems which 
take an emotional toll. A child such as 
this requires a great number of medi- 
cal specialists and therapists with ac- 
companying high expenses and an out- 
put of additional family energy and 
attention. 


Many parents feel overwhelmed, dis- 
couraged, and embittered when they 
find themselves in this very tight spot. 
The emotional maladjustments of par- 
ents and of cerebral palsied children 
are well known to those who are fam- 
iliar with programs for such children. 


The function of the psychiatric social 
worker was to assist parents in finding 
the right resources in the community 
for their specific problems, to help cre- 
ate resources which were not available, 
and to help parents find the intangible 
resources which were within them- 
selves. 


This worker was known as the family 
counselor. Although she saw some 
parents of the nursery school group 
individually, her experience with them 
had indicated that they were inclined 
to be shy of individual treatment 
sessions. 


When the nursery school had been 
under way about six months it was not- 
ed by the nursery school staff that there 
was an increasing tendency for ex- 
plosive, emotional situations to develop 
with individual parents, and _ that 
around the coffee hour a good deal of 
complaining and hostility began to 
crystalize. 
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At this point the family counselor 
presented the idea of group psycho- 
therapy to the mothers, who decided to 
meet weekly to talk about themselves, 
their own feelings and attitudes. These 
sessions were set up specifically as a 
treatment program, and although the 
children were the common denomina- 
tor, it was the parents themselves who 
were primarily to be considered. It was 
made clear that this was not to be a 
teaching group, an action group, or a 
group for the exchange of specific 
information. 

All fourteen parents in the nursery 
school joined in these sessions, and as 
the group continued over a period of a 
year and a half all new mothers but 
one entered and continued in this 
program. 

At the conclusion of two years of 
operation of this nursery school it is 
the consensus of the medical consult- 
ant, the nursery school teacher, the 
therapists, the psychiatric social work- 
er, and the parents that this has been 
an important and successful program. 

The medical consultant, who has had 
a great deal of experience with cere- 
bral palsied children and their parents, 
has often commented upon the greater 
acceptance of medical evaluation on 
the part of these parents. He has felt 
that they are more realistic about their 
children’s handicaps, and about the 
progress to be expected for them, than 
the usual parent of the cerebral palsied. 


The nursery school staff has observed 
much growth on the part of parents 
and sees evidence that many of them 
have achieved a good balance between 
attention to the handicapped child and 
consideration of the neéds of the fam- 
ily as a whole. 


Of the many problems posed by those 
who believed that a cooperative plan 
for the cerebral palsy nursery school 
would not be workable, some seemed 
to have more validity than others. 


In an effort to evaluate the questions 
raised, the experience and observations 
of the nursery school staff and the 
medical consultants were analyzed, and 
parent opinions were solicited through 
a questionnaire which provided for 
anonymous reply. 


No evidence was found that the lo- 
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cation of the nursery school outside of 
a medical facility presented practical 

or psychological problems. In our ex- 
_ perience no medical crises had proved 
unsolvable, and staff and parents were 
not perturbed by the non-medical set- 
ting. 

From the viewpoint of professional 
staff, there were problems in the atti- 
tudes of parents toward the therapies 
and toward the nursery school proce- 
dures. These problems were handled 
on several levels: 

The nursery school teacher ex- 
plained individually and in class 
sessions the theories underlying 
nursery school methods; 

The therapists had frequent con- 
ferences with parents about what 
they were doing, and why; parents 
were taught to carry out minor 
therapeutic training with children 
other than their own. 

Group psychotherapy provided 
parents with the opportunity for 
expression of reactions, and helped 
them gain a better perspective of 
their own problems, as_ distinct 
from the child’s. 

Parents were encouraged to ask 
“why”, to disagree, to take part in the 
improvement of service, and were gen- 
erally recognized as important collabo- 
rators. 

This brought about a high degree of 
cooperation and understanding, and 
helped to contribute to the excellent 
esprit de corps which became character- 
istic of the parents’ group. 

Concerns about the extra burden 
which a cooperative program places on 
a mother’s time and effort had consid- 
erable substance. The questionnaire 
submitted to mothers indicated that 
they spent an average of 8 hours a 
week in the participation aspects of the 
program. 

Out of 13 replies to this question 12 
considered this time well-compensated 
for by the values received. Parents ex- 
pressed these views: 

It was very helpful to observe 
other cerebral palsied children. 

This gave them more perspective 
about their own children. 

Working with other parents was 
very helpful. 

Discussions with the therapists 


and the director, plus observation 
of the therapy for their own chil- 
dren was very helpful. 

The most important outcome of 
participation was a clearer under- 
standing of the child’s handicap and 
a better persepctive of the child in 
relation to other children and to 
his own potential. 


An interesting finding was related 
to what happens to siblings when a 
mother enters a participation program. 
Mothers in general showed increased 
concern for other children in the family 
as their anxieties about the cerebral 
palsied child leveled off through the 
nursery school experience. 

They tended to include their other 
children more in discussions with the 
nursery school teacher and the family 
counselor, and planned for more time 
and attention for siblings. 

A number of mothers noted on the 
questionnaire that they had an increas- 
ed awareness of the needs of the entire 
family and increased ability to meet 
those needs in a more satisfactory way. 

In regard to emotional reactions cre- 
ated by the experience of working with 
children with severe physical or mental 
handicaps, there was a significant shift 
toward acceptance of such children, 
and a reduction of anxiety on the part 
of parents. 

The concerns expressed by some pro- 
fessional people about potential hazards 
to the nursery school if parents were 
to become participants were not sup- 
ported by our experience. 

We did not find that parents’ emo- 
tionalism was handicapping, although 
there were, of course, some individual 
problems to be dealt with. 

In all phases of their experience in 
the nursery school, parent responsibil- 
ities were carefully planned in relation 
to their knowledge and capacities. 


In pointing out the values offered by 
a cooperative nursery school for handi- 
capped children, both staff and par- 
ents expressed the firm conviction 
that a program of professionally con- 
ducted group therapy, designed to deal 
with the feelings and attitudes of par- 
ents, was an essential element in 
achieving the positive outcomes de- 
scribed. 
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Rickey Couldn’t Hear - - But He Helped Us To See! 


IVALEE McCORD and BETTY FROGLEY 


When Ricky was first enrolled in 
Nursery School, we on the staff recog- 
nized an important opportunity to con- 
tribute to the education of a handi- 
capped child. What we did not antici- 
pate was the contribution Ricky and 
his parents would make to so many of 
us. 


Ricky was nearly four when he start- 
ed to Nursery School. He is an extreme- 
ly attractive child, with good physical 
development, and an expression so alert 
and happy that it is easy to forget that 
he is almost totally deaf. 


Before he was stricken with menin- 
gitis at the age of fourteen months, 
Ricky had the remarkably high vocabu- 
lary of twenty-two words. The illness 
and high fever left him in a weakened 
state, and he did not walk again for six 
months. Doctors warned his parents 
that his motor abilities might be se- 
verely retarded, but there was no in- 
dication of any other impairment. 


When he was not talking again by the 
age of two, friends were reassuring— 
many children did not talk early. A 
visit to the doctor showed no damage 
to the outer ear, so again, there seemed 
to be no cause for alarm. 


Finally, however, a trip to a physicain 
in another city confirmed the dawning 
awareness that due to nerve damage, 
Ricky’s hearing was almost gone. Then 
began the difficult adjustments for a 
handicapped child and his family, and 
the searching for help. 


Ricky’s father is a student in engi- 
neering, so it seemed unwise for the 
family to move from the college com- 
munity until his education was com- 
pleted. His mother enrolled in the cor- 
respondence course supplied free to par- 
ents of deaf children by the John Tracy 
Clinic in Los Angeles. 


Last year she and Ricky spent five 
days at the state school for the deaf, and 
twice a week Ricky takes lessons at 
the local speech center maintained as 
a part of the Institute of Logopedics. 
The director of the speech center recom- 
mended nursery school for Ricky. She 
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knows that differences are better under- 
stood and accepted when handicapped 
and non-handicapped children work to- 
gether. 


Our Nursery School is maintained as 
a child development laboratory in the 
Home Economics program, helping 
home economics students and others 
learn what preschool children are like. 
Students study the behavior and de- 
velopment of two, three, and four-year- 
old children. 


Recognizing that many young parents 
are faced with the problem of adjusting 
to the difficulties of educating a handi- 
capped child, we felt that the experi- 
ence of having Ricky in school would 
be valuable for students and staff, as 
well as for Ricky and his parents. 


We knew that Ricky would profit 
from the social experiences with nor- 
mal, talking children. What we did not 
foresee was the miraculous develop- 
ment of acceptance and understanding 
in the other children toward his handi- 
cap. 

Early in his experiences with Ricky, 
Jim, impatient at Ricky’s failure to ob- 
serve his warnings to leave his block 
building alone, said emphatically: “I 
wish Ricky could hear!” 


The teacher’s quiet acceptance of his 
frustration: “I know, Jim, we all wish 
Ricky could hear,” along with later sug- 
gestions to the children to “cover your 
ears and just imagine how it would be 
if you couldn’t hear”, may have helped. 


The children’s attention was called to 
the fact that Ricky often used his eyes 
much better than the rest of us, and 
that he could tell what we were saying 
just by watching our lips. 


All of the children shared Larry’s 
enthusiasm when he rushed to a teach- 
er exclaiming, “Teacher, Ricky’s start- 
ing to talk!” For, as the speech teacher 
had hoped, association with a group of 
talking children had helped Ricky start 
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the “babbling” which is a necessary first 
step to vocal communication . 

Ricky’s parents are determined that 
his handicap will not set him apart 
from others or make him “different”. 
They are not willing to settle for the 
old-fashioned method of communication 
for the deaf—the sign language. They 
want Ricky to learn normal speech. 


When Ricky first came to school, his 
attention span was exceedingly short. 
He seemed happiest in the outdoor play 
yard. Contrary to the doctor’s predic- 
tion, Ricky’s motor ability was net im- 
paired—it is higher than the average 
for the group. 

He quite often preferred to play near 
or follow, John, Billy, and Dick. This 
pattern was especially interesting be- 
cause this was a very conversational 
group. The boys had a great deal of 
imagination and went from one activity 
to another quite rapidly. Perhaps this 
changing of activity also attracted 
Ricky since his interest span was so 
short. 

In the beginning, he would stay in 
one spot or with one toy for only a few 
minutes. While other children played 
with one or two toys, Ricky would try 
out each piece of climbing equipment, 
ride a tricycle, pull a wagon, play in 
the sand box, run to the slide—all with 
breath-taking speed. 

As is characteristic of many deaf 
children, Ricky showed less than usual 
caution in his activities, and could not 
be given verbal reminders of dangers, 
such as are usually given. “Ride away 
from the swings” or “watch out for that 
wagon” had no meaning for him. The 
other children soon became aware of 
the need to watch out for Ricky’s wel- 
fare. We had no idea that preschool 
children could become so thoughtful of 
another! 

During the past several months 
Ricky’s “special” playmate has been 
Alan. This was interesting because Alan 
does not do much talking either, pre- 
ferring to communicate through motion 
and action just as Ricky does. 

Another basis for the friendship is 
that Ricky and Alan ride to school in 
the same car pool. Ricky manages to 
sit next to Alan during story time, likes 
to paint on the same picture, and fol- 
lows Alan around the playground. 


We are not sure that this is best for 
these boys as far as promoting speech 
is concerned, but the emotional secur- 
ity gained from having a close friend 
may be of greater importance for the 
time being. 

After Ricky had been at school about 
three months, one doctor decided that 
there was a very small amount of hear- 
ing in one ear, so he was fitted with a 
hearing-aid. The first day he wore this 
to school, its use was explained to the 
entire group of fifteen children during 
their story and sharing time. 

Each child had a chance to hear 
through the amplifier, and was told that 
we hoped it might help Ricky to hear. 
Again, many questions were asked and 
new terms were learned. Our children 
—and students, were growing in their 
acceptance of a child who was different. 

For the first few months, it was diffi- 
cult for an adult to gain rapport with 
Ricky. He was often resistant to new 
situations. When he didn’t want to fol- 
low the suggestions of a teacher he 
would close his eyes. One could almost 
say he closed his eyes when he didn’t 
want to hear! 

Indoors, we found Ricky presenting 
even more of a problem than outdoors. 
When the rest of the children were 
having a period of music and stories, 
Ricky would stay for about three min- 
utes, then wander off. 

He usually seemed to engage in the 
noisiest activities while the others want- 
ed it quiet for stories. He would pound 
on peg-boards, bang noisy trucks around, 
and have a good time unaware of the 
trouble he was causing. 


His attention span was so short that 
he would race through the activities 
much faster than the rest of the group, 
often to the dismay of student teachers. 


We had supposed that a chance to 
experiment with paint at the easel, 
to do finger painting, and to use clay, 
would be among the particular interests 
of the deaf child, who must have a 
= to see and feel when he can’t 

ear. 


We expected Ricky to take to these 
creative activities as enthusiastically as 
all four-year-olds do. What we forgot 
was that Ricky was less experienced 
than many in the group. In these ac- 
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tivities, he was behaving at the two- 
year-old level. 

Perhaps the best way to describe 
Ricky’s pattern at the beginning is to 
share the experience of a teacher, taken 
from her notes two weeks after Ricky 
first entered nursery school: 


“TI worked with Ricky on Mon- 
day, during story and creative ac- 
tivities. At first he would start to 
leave the story group, and I placed 
a hand on his arm. 

He sat on my lap of his own ac- 
cord, and looked with interest at 
the pictures of the story the teach- 
er was reading. 

He was also interested in the toys 
brought by the children for “show 
day”. He did not enter into the fin- 
ger plays. 

This was disappointing to me as 
he apparently will not be able to 
sing while he is at nursery school. 
However, I hoped that he could par- 
ticipate in some of the other activi- 
ties. 

After the story we went outside 
for play activities which consisted 
of blowing bubbles and beating soap 
suds with egg beaters. 

Ricky dashed over to the red bar- 
rels, and crawled inside, watching 
the children from a distance. I 
motioned for him to come with 
me to the table. 

He grinned broadly, and several 
minutes later he came to the table 
when I wasn’t watching him. He 
didn’t pick up the bubble pipe, but 
I filled one and he quickly picked 
it up and blew bubbles. 

He was quite excited and contin- 
ued to play for some time. He also 
tried beating the soap mixture.” 
Since one of the important contribu- 

tions of the Nursery School to Ricky’s 
development should be the chance for 
social experience with a group of chil- 
dren his own age, we didn’t want Ricky 
to isolate himself from the group. We 
felt that it was better to include him 
in group projects rather than give him 
special attention alone. 

Consequently, one teacher was as- 
signed to work with a small group 
which included Ricky. We thought, 
also, that the same person working with 
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the group would be able to chart his 
progress more easily. 

Five other children who were the 
youngest in the group and who had 
short interest spans, or needed encour- 
agement to talk, were chosen for the 
activity. The teacher usually read two 
short stories, letting Ricky sit very close 
so that he could see the books as well as 
the teacher’s face. 

Many “finger plays” were introduced, 
in which the children sang or repeated 
the words while using their hands or 
bodies to carry out the actions. Many 
rhythm instruments and records were 
used. 

For the first nine weeks Ricky didn’t 
seem to be making much progress. He 
seemed to be conscious of the presence 
of the adults who were observing. And 
then one day when only two adults 
were present, Ricky joined in with the 
finger plays with which he was familiar 
—“Choo! Choo! Choo!”, “Here’s a Ball”, 
and “Bounce and Bounce Your Ball.” 

Two weeks later he was pointing and 
babbling as much as some of the other 
children when he was particularly in- 
terested in a book and its pictures. He 
especially liked the finger plays about 
airplanes, trains, balls, and clapping and 
hammering. 

His favorite books were about trains, 
airplanes, helicopters, bears, monkeys, 
kittens, and dogs. These are just the 
same books and finger plays that most 
children his age like. Ricky was cer- 
tainly “four years old” in this area! 

Recently Ricky has shown special en- 
thusiasm for the story and music per- 
iod. He eagerly chooses two or three 
books for the teacher to read, and seems 
to be able to get all ofthe story from 
watching her lips and following the 
pictures. 

A story often chosen by Ricky and 
by the other children in the group is 
“The Little Helicopter” by Reed Kin- 
ert. The last sentence of the story reads: 
“All of the airplanes were so proud of 
Heli that they looped and zoomed and 
dived around him.” 

Sherri smiled and turned toward 
Ricky at the words “looped and zoomed”. 
“Teacher,” she said, “I’ll bet Ricky 
would really like to hear those words.” 

We felt that it was especially import- 
ant that Ricky be given some advance 
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notice before any special activity took 
place, such as making jello, baking bis- 
cuits, or going on an excursion away 
from the nursery school. 


For example, before we went on an 
excursion to see some bees and a bee 
hive, Ricky was shown pictures of bees, 
a beehive, and honey. The adult in 
charge of the excursion planned to be 
with Ricky to be sure he had a chance 
to see everything planned. 


Also, Ricky was given a special re- 
sponsibility so that the experience 
would be more meaningful. The fol- 
lowing record of the occasion was made: 


“T planned for Ricky to be in the 
same car with me, so we could 
“talk” about going to see the bees. 
Then I could give him some re- 
sponsibility by letting him pay for 
the honey we were going to pur- 
chase. 

I put the money in a little red 
coin purse and gave it to Ricky. 
He would put it in his pocket, then 
take it out and give it to me. He 
did this several times. 

After we had seen the bees and 
the hive, we went to buy the honey. 
Ricky took the coin purse again, 
opened it and took out some of the 
money. The lady gave the can of 
honey to Ricky. 

Ricky wanted to carry the can all 


of the time even though the other 
children wanted to help. Although 
it was heavy, he carried it most of 
the way. 


He also made quite a fuss when 
we started to go back to the car. 
Apparently he wanted to stay long- 
er to see the bees and the hive.” 


Although we have made special pro- 
visions for Ricky’s handicap in areas 
where hearing is involved, we have 
found it equally important not to make 
special concessions in other ways. Us- 
ually the children helped us make this 
distinction. 


For example, it wasn’t fair to let 
Ricky have his favorite tricycle all of 
the time just because he chose not to 
“hear” us when we asked him to change. 
This had nothing to do with his handi- 
cap, and he had to share and take turns 
on the same basis as the other children. 
Because of his attractive appearance 
and his determination, many students 
were inclined to let him “get by” with 
things which the other children could 
not do. We feel this would be an in- 
justice to Ricky. 


We have found that he has a good 
mind, and we are certain that he can 
make his own way in the world by 
using his intelligence and his alert eyes, 
rather than by winning people’s sym- 
pathy. 


We approach all problems of children with affection. Theirs is the province 


of joy and humor. They are the most wholesome part of the race, the sweetest 
for they are fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, ingenious, mischievous, 
we live a life of apprehension as to what their opinion may be of us, a life of 
defense against their terrifying energy; we put them to bed with a sense of 
relief and a lingering of devotion. 


President Herbert Hoover, White House Conference 1930 


We cannot insulate our children from the uncertainities of the world in 
which we live or from the impact of the problems which touch us all . . 
What we can do... . and must do—is to equip them to meet these problems, 
to do their part in the total effort, and to build up those inner resources of 
character which are the main strength of the American people. 


President Harry S. Truman, White House Conference, 1950 
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On the Research Side. . 


Research Suggests Teachers Test, Rather than Judge, Social Acceptance 
of Preschool Children 


HELEN R. MARSHALL 


The social acceptance of children in 
preschool groups has been studied fairly 
continuously, from the early research 
splurge into all areas of child develop- 
ment of the 1930’s to the “questioning 
of past research” and the statistically 
complex research of the present. From 
such studies of preschoolers and similar 
research with older children, there are 
two general conclusions of quite serious 
import to teachers of preschool children: 

1. No teacher can trust her untested 
judgments of a child’s social accept- 
ance, or best friends, enough to use 
them as the basis of recommendations 
to parents, or even to other teachers. 
Although she may have seen the child- 
ren play and learn together for months, 
the chances are about equal either that 
her choices will be similar to other mea- 
sures of children’s preferences for play- 
mates; or she will be such a poor judge 
of social acceptance that her choices 
will fail to match other measures as 
frequently as if she had never seen the 
children. 

2. Preschool teachers can easily and 
quickly determine children’s prefer- 
ences for playmates by a picture (photo- 
graph) sociometric test. The best 
friends and relative popularity deter- 
mined by the picture sociometric test 
consistently resemble the preferred 
playmates and relative popularity re- 
corded in time sample check list obser- 
vations of play in nursery school groups, 
and relate to the level of social behav- 
ior of the child. 

The research bases for these conclus- 
ions will be described in the paragraphs 


to follow. 
Research 
In the research leading to the first 
conclusion, judgments of adults teach- 
ing older children have been investi- 
gated more often than those of pre- 
school teachers. The findings for the 
17 preschool teachers studied, however, 
do not warrant any supposition that the 
preschool teacher differs from other 
teachers in this respect. 
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Dr. Marshall is in charge of research and instruction 
in Child Development at the School of Home Economics, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


In 1957, McCandless and Marshall (9) 
reported that in three different pre- 
school groups, social acceptance judg- 
ments for the three teachers of the 
same children (or nine teachers in all) 
disagreed so markedly with each other 
as to suggest the three teachers judged 
different, rather than the same children. 

In one concurrent and three earlier 
studies (2, 7, 8, 17), the judgments of 
five of eight preschool teachers failed 
to agree with other measures of social 
acceptance. 

For the elementary school ages, Gron- 
lund (4) reported a definitive study of 
the accuracy of teacher judgment of 
children’s social acceptance in 1950. He 
compared the judgments of 40 teachers 
with the choices of 1,258 sixth grade 
pupils in their 40 classes in Michigan 
schools, and found that teacher differ- 
ences in accuracy of judgment were 
very large. He concluded, 


“Some teachers are so inaccurate in 
their judgments that it is hard to 
believe that their efforts in this 
area can be effective at all. On the 
other hand, some teachers’ judg- 
ments are quite accurate.” 


In followup studies, Gronlund reports 
that these findings hold for other grades 
and teachers in I]linois. 

Marshall (15) has reported the same 
kind of finding for the accuracy of 4-H 
club leaders’ judgments of the best 
friends of members of girls 4-H clubs. 
Choices of 16 leaders resembled those 
of the girls, while choices of 13 leaders 
had no closer resemblance to those of 
the girls than that possible by chance 
alone. 

The importance of the conclusion that 
teachers cannot trust their judgments of 
children’s social acceptance is empha- 
sized by studies of possible causes of 
differences in teacher judgment accur- 
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acy. The Gronlund and Marshall stud- 
ies, mentioned above, both reported 
that accurate and inaccurate leader 
judges did not differ in years of exper- 
ience in teaching or leading clubs, or 
in age. 

In another study reported by Mar- 
shall (14), college students enrolled in 
a sophomore child development course 
selected three children as best friends 
of each of the 12 or 13 children they 
had observed for two hours a week for 
10 or 11 weeks. 

Judgments of 74 of the 131 students, 
or of 56.5 per cent, agreed with the 
children’s choices on a picture socio- 
metric test to a degree beyond that of 
chance. This proportion of accurate 
judges is the same as that reported for 
teachers and leaders in other studies. 

The obvious conclusion from these 
findings is that age and the experience 
of working with children do not affect 
the accuracy of adult judgments of 
children’s social acceptance. 

There are a number of other factors 
that can be eliminated as causes of the 
differences in accuracy of judgment, 
according to the findings of Gronlund 
and of Marshall. These include the 
following: 

Intelligence measured by college 
entrance examinations; 

Semester hours of psychology and 
education; 

Recency of college training; 

Marital status; 

Number, sex, and age of chil- 
dren; 

Length of acquaintance with the 
group or with individual children; 

Years of residence in the com- 
munity; 

Social acceptance among adult 


Pe ttitudes toward family life that 
are not concerned with type of 
control of children. 

Very few factors have been reported 
to be associated with accuracy of adult 
judgments of children’s social accept- 
ance, and few of these can be assessed 
by the teacher herself or her coworkers. 
For the students in the Marshall study 
(15), high scores on a test of anxiety 
accompanied less accurate judgments, 
and vice versa. For these students also, 
attitudes favoring harsh, punitive con- 
trol of children accompanied reduced 


accuracy of judgment. 

Gronlund (4) reported that 35 of the 
40 teachers he studied made more judg- 
ment errors for the six children they 
most and least preferred than for the 
class as a whole. In another study (5), 
he reported that accuracy of judgment 
of the social acceptance of other adults 
was related to accuracy of judgment of 


children’s social acceptance. 


Possibly a teacher could test herself 
on the characteristic distinguishing ac- 
curate and inaccurate leader judges in 
the Marshall 4-H club leader study 
(14): the number of correct judgments 
for the most popular children in the 
group. Accurate leaders could name 
two of the three best friends chosen 
by the more popular girls, while inac- 
curate leaders could name only one of 
the three choices of these girls. Neither 
accurate nor inaccurate leaders could 
name more than one best friend choice 
of the less popular girls. 

These data suggest that accurate lead- 
ers could see and interpret cues associ- 
ated with popularity (as determined 
by the girls’ choices) that were ignored 
by inaccurate leaders. A nursery school 
translation of this suggestion would 
state that accurate and inaccurate lead- 
ers would not differ in number of cor- 
rect judgments for the children who 
play alone so much of the time that 
there is little evidence on which to base 
a judgment of three best friends. The 
difference in accuracy would appear 
only for those children always engaged 
in play with others, or for whom there 
is an observable basis for judgment of 
preferences. 

The possible test of this characteristic 
would be a comparison of the teacher’s 
beforehand judgment of the best friends 
of each child with the children’s pic- 
ture sociometric choices and scores. The 
accurate teacher judge would have 
more correct judgments of best friends 
for the most popular children in the 
group than for the less popular children. 
The inaccurate teacher judge would not 
have more correct judgments as the 
child’s popularity increased. 

Nursery school teachers have long be- 
lieved that the acceptance of a child by 
the others in the group is an important 
indicator of overall adjustment, if their 
past and current practices and the liter- 
ature can be taken as evidence of be- 
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lief. Reviews of research concerning 
relations of social acceptance to other 
characteristics, such as that by Mouton, 
Blake, and Fruchter (18), describe 
masses of evidence that social accept- 
ance relates to many and varied perso- 
nality characteristics for almost all ages 
and groups. 

The fact that a teacher’s judgment is 
not an accurate measure of children’s 
social acceptance probably should sug- 
gest the discard of this measure and the 
use of other measures of social accept- 
ance rather than the abandonment of 
a long accepted belief and practice by 
nursery school teachers. 


Picture Sociometric Test 


As is stated in the second conclusion, 
present day teachers can easily and 
quickly determine children’s prefer- 
ences of playmates by a picture socio- 
metric test. The sociometric test has 
been demonstrated repeatedly to be a 
useful test for all ages past the pre- 
school years, since it was first described 
by Moreno in 1934 (17). He suggested 
that children be asked to name pre- 
ferred companions for specified situa- 
tions. 

Examples that the author is using in 
current research are: 

“When you play outdoors in the play- 
yard, whom do you like to play with?” 

“When one of the teachers reads you 
a story, whom do you like to sit by?” 

Research use of variations of this test 
has established that three such ques- 
tions, each answered by the names of 
at least three children, are preferable 
to fewer questions and choices, and 
equivalent to more. 

Points are assigned choices, such as 
five points for first choice for any ques- 
tion, four points for second choice, three 
points for third choice, two points for 
fourth choice, and one point for fifth 
and later choices. The child’s choices 
for best friends are the children with 
the most points on his test. A child’s 
sociometric score is the sum of the 
points given to him because of other 
children’s choices, and is the measure 
of the child’s popularity in the group. 

It is considered a “fairer” test if all 
children are named (or their photo- 
graphs identified) before sociometric 
questioning of the individual preschool 
child. A picture sociometric interview 
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of this type requires three to five min- 
utes per preschool child to give, and 
only slightly longer to score. 

Preschool children’s choices by this 
or other methods have been demon- 
strated to relate to their observed social 
acceptance in preschool groups only 
when their choices are made from 
photographs of all children in the group. 
Photographs were not used when pre- 
school children were asked for choices 
of preferred playmates in five studies 
carried out between 1930 and 1950 (3, 
6, 7, 8, 16). 

In these studies, the children’s choices 
appeared to resemble their observed 
preferences in nursery school play, but 
the resemblance was slight and could 
be explained by chance when modern 
statistical standards were applied to the 
data, as has been described by the au- 
thor elsewhere (11). Preschool children 
chose preferred playmates from photo- 
graphs of all children in their group in 
studies reported in 1954 by Biehler (1), 
a in 1957 by Marshall and McCandless 

12). 

Both studies demonstrated that 
choices from photographs agreed with 
observed choices not only beyond the 
possibilities of chance, but to a degree 
that can be described as close resemb- 
lance. As with comprehension of stor- 
ies, pictures appear to facilitate pre- 
school children’s understanding and per- 
formance on the sociometric test. 

Sociometric tests are good, but not 
perfect estimates of social acceptance in 
a group. For example, in studies at all 
childhood ages, boys have more fre- 
quently chosen girls than girls have 
chosen boys. In a McCandless and Mar- 
shall analysis of this difference for pre- 
school children (10), girls were chosen 
more often on the picture sociometric 
test, although there were no sex dif- 
ferences in observed social acceptance 
and level of social behavior. 

Another example of lack of perfection 
is the fact that sociometric scores are 
estimates of social acceptance only for 
a relatively short period of time in the 
preschool years. Nursery school teach- 
ers are well aware that children do not 
play together in the same way each suc- 
cessive week. In the Marshall and 
McCandless study (12), changes in ob- 
served popularity and social behavior 
occurred from one three-week period 
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to the next. These changes were ac- 
companied by changes in the children’s 
sociometric choices. 

The standard measure of social ac- 
ceptance is a time sample observation 
record of who plays with whom in child 
directed play. Scores from observation 
records consistently relate to more child 
characteristics than do _ sociometric 
scores. Recording and counting obser- 
vation records take more hours than 
are available to most preschool teach- 
ers, however. Additionally, the minutes 
when teachers can’t record, because they 
must be ready to “step into” the play, 
are as essential to the record of the 
child’s social acceptance as those per- 
iods when the teacher can easily take 


records. 
Other Methods 


While the picture sociometric test 
described is the only quick method of 
estimating social acceptance that has 
been shown to relate to observed social 
acceptance in the preschool years, other 
methods have been debated and tried. 
Older children can rank others in the 
order of their preference, but most pre- 
school children can’t count this well. 
Older children, too, have the attention 
span needed to choose from matches 
of each child in the group with every 
other child in the group. 

Koch (7) and Lippitt (8) both tried 
this method, called paired comparisons, 
with different preschool groups. It took 
four months of short daily choice per- 
iods for the 16 children in Koch’s study 
to complete their matched choices. 

In the three groups studied by Lipitt, 
it required 6 to 12 hours per child, scat- 
tered over many days, for the children 
to compare the 14 other children in 
their group. In neither study did the 
choices have more than a slight resemb- 
lance to other measures of social accept- 
ance, by modern statistical standards. 

Hagman (6) and Biehler (1) surround- 
ed the choices by games, and so length- 
ened the questioning period by 10 to 
20 minutes. Hagman had children fish 
for toys on three different days and, 
after catching a toy, tell to whom they 
wished to give it. She concluded that 

“the questioning technique used 

was of little value as a method of 

determining the most frequent com- 
panions of the children... .” 

Biehler had the children complete 


drawings of children at play with 
“heads” selected from _ photograph 
“heads” of all the children in the group. 
Children’s first choices agreed closely 
with play contact choices. Second, third, 
and fourth choices, however, did not 
show this trend consistently. Debate 
on the question of suggesting undesired 
behavior to children has clouded re- 
ports of research using negative ques- 
tions, such as, 

“Whom don’t you like to play 

with?” 
to determine the choices of older chil- 
dren. 

This method was used with a group 
of preschool children by Emerson, ac- 
cording to Dunnington (2). Choices 
based on a fairly complex scoring of 
children’s responses are stated to have 
agreed with play contacts. 

The study of relations between pic- 
ture sociometric scores and both play 
contacts and the level of the child’s 
social behavior was made more inten- 
sive by a new method of recording group 
play of preschool children developed by 
Marshall and McCandless (12). This 
method classifies who plays with whom 
in specific friendly and hostile ways. 
Friendly contacts are recorded in three 
classifications, as follows: 

1. Associative play, when the chil- 
dren seem aware of a common interest 
and activity (most dramatic play can 
be classified as associative play.) 

2. Friendly approach or response, the 
use of neutral, pleasant, friendly, or 
helpful words in a play contact. 

3. Conversation, the continuation of 
a friendly approach for at least one-half 
minute of the two-minute record. 

The hostile behavior classification in- 
cludes any approach or response that 
interferes with the activity of another, 
attacks another, or is a judged with- 
drawal from another person. The con- 
clusions of Marshall and McCandless 
that follow were based on relations be- 
tween picture sociometric scores and 
scores for 100 minutes of play observa- 
tion per child, of 38 children attending 
two Iowa preschool groups. 

In a research project currently being 
completed, the present author has found 
the same relations to exist for more than 
100 children aged 2% to 6% years at- 
tending seven Kentucky preschool 
groups. 
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1. The number of friendly contacts 
that a child has with all other children 
in the group relates more closely to his 
popularity in picture sociometric choices 
than how often he is observed to be 
one of the three most frequent play con- 
tacts of another child (12). 

2. Children’s sociometric scores 
neither decrease nor increase as the ob- 
served extent of hostility increases. In 
other words, child hostility does not re- 
late to child popularity (12). 

3. The total number of friendly con- 
tacts in all three classifications (associa- 
tive play, friendly approach, and con- 
versation) relates as closely to socio- 
metric scores as does the number on 
each classification. 

Score levels in the three friendly clas- 
sifications tend to be similar for most 
children. 

There was some indication that among 
the three categories, the number of as- 
sociation and conversation play con- 
tacts discriminated popular children a 
little better than the number of friendly 
approaches to other children (12). 

4. Dependence on the nursery school 
teacher accompanies low social status 
and participation in play with other 
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children generally. However, the degree 
of dependence on adults exhibited in the 
first weeks of group attendance lacks 
such relation to social béhavior with 
other children (13). 

5. The relations between child social 
behavior and acceptance measures do 
not differ with sex of the child. How- 
ever, the tendency for greater depend- 
ence on adults to accompany low social 
acceptance and behavior is more marked 
for girls than for boys (10). 

Conclusion 

It is not now known whether know- 
ledge of relations such as these can im- 
prove the accuracy of teacher judg- 
ments of children’s social acceptance. 
This question is the basis of some cur- 
rent research. 

At the present time, the research re- 
viewed here leads to the conclusions, 
detailed in the second and third para- 
graphs of this paper, that if teachers 
use the acceptance of a child by others 
in the group as the basis of recommen- 
dations for guidance of that child, they 
should avoid using their judgment of 
social acceptance and try instead to ob- 
tain children’s choices on a _ picture 
sociometric test. 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook . . 


THE LONG WAIT 
DOROTHY LEVENS 


“T’m going to plant my flowers here!” 
called Gene as he stood near the base 
of the white birch tree. 


It was a cool autumn morning and 
some of the older three-year-olds were 
planting crocus bulbs in their nursery 
school play yard. 

“T can dig my own hole. My daddy 
digs like this,” and suiting his action to 
his words sturdy Gene grunted and 
pushed the tip of his spade into the 
brown earth. 

The earth was soft, and after a few 
tries the hole was ready for his handful 
of bulbs. He dropped each bulb in 
place and covered them carefully with 
fistfuls of brown dirt. 

Turning to his teacher, he said with 
a smile of satisfaction, “Now they’ll 
grow flowers. When?” 

She explained that this would hap- 
pen in the spring, after the winter was 
over. 

For a few moments this boy and his 
teacher sat on the ground together by 
the birch tree and talked about autumn 
and the falling colored leaves, winter 
and the white snow, and then spring 
when everything would begin to grow 
and be green again. 

His teacher ended their talk by say- 
ing, “Sometimes it is hard to wait so 
long, but spring will come.” Gene look- 
ed at his planting place, nodded his head 
and smiled quietly. 

The red and yellow leaves carpeted 
the yard; Gene and the others raked 
them in large, loose piles, jumped in 
them or tossed them gaily in the air. 
The days became colder with frost and 
ice, and finally snow covered the ground. 

From time to time Gene paused by 
the birch tree and peered intently at 
his planting place. He reported each 
time to his teacher: “I can’t see my 
flowers, when will they grow?” 


Miss Levens is Director, Vassar College Nursery School, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


And each time they talked more about 
the seasons and waiting for spring. 

Finally, one sunny morning the air 
seemed softer, and there was a faint 
yellowish green tinge among the 
branches of the birch tree. Gene squatt- 
ed by his special place. 

As he noticed the cracks in the brown 
earth and a few tips of green that barely 
showed, he shouted with wonder and 
excitement, “Hey, look, look, my flowers 
grow’d!” 

His teacher, trailed by a few children, 
hurried over to him and they looked at 
his discovery. 

For the next few days Gene’s first 
stop each morning was the spot by the 
birch tree where he observed with grow- 
ing satisfaction the longer and greener 
shoots of his plants. 


When the golden buds appeared, Gene 
was overjoyed, they were ready to 
bloom! “Tomorrow probably,” said his 
teacher. 


The next morning Gene appeared at 
school earlier than usual. He rushed 
over to see his flowers. They were gone 
—instead there was a ragged row of 
chewed-off shoots. 


Puzzled, Gene brought his teacher 
over to view this strange sight. She 
looked at his bewildered face and said 
as sympathetically as she could, “I 
think the little rabbit who runs into 
our yard came and nibbled your flow- 
ers.” 

They stood together quietly. She took 
hold of his hand and held it tightly in 
her own. Gene looked at the ground. 

Then, as he gazed directly into her 
eyes he said gently: “He should have 
finded himself a cabbage.” 
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A GASOLINE PUMP 
DOROTHY LEVENS 


Our first makeshift pumps using bar- 
rels or hollow blocks with clothes line 
for hose, fell over continually. 

After several attempts, this simple, 
sturdy pump was designed for our 
nursery school children to use outdoors 
with their trikes and wagons. Each yard 
has two pumps. 

After a trip to a gasoline station, one 
four-year-old explained to me the other 
day, as he vigorously turned the handle 
of the pump: “This is high-test gas, and 
this one is regular. My car speeds fast; 
it is so powerful it needs high-test gas.” 
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The pump may be painted or varnish- 
ed. For kindergarten ages or older I 
would suggest a dial with numbers and 
a movable arrow. 


Dimensions 


Base: 18” x 18” 2” thick pine board. 

Pump: 34” high x 11” wide, 1” thick 
pine boards. 

Hose: heavy manilla rope 1” thick. 48” 
overall length of rope, 44” outside 
pump. Whip the outside end. 

Metal Plate: 3” x 3” to cover hole drill- 
ed in side for rope. 

Tool Holder or Broom holder screwed 
on side holds the end of rope hose. 
Handle for pumping gasoline: 34” gal- 
vanized pipe. 18” overall length of 
pipe goes through the side of the 
pump, protrudes 1” on the hose side, 
a metal cap fits over the end of the 

pipe. 

Handle for children to grasp is made of 
hollow piece, of wood 4” long and fits 
over the pipe. 


FIELD WORK EXPERIENCES FOR STUDENTS 
DOROTHY LANE 


Actual on-the-job experiences are ex- 
tending the classroom for senior Child 
Development majors at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames. 

The program began in June, 1958, 
when arrangements were made to place 
students for a six-weeks period of work 
with the recreation therapist at Blank 
Memorial Children’s Hospital in Des 
Moines. 

It will be expanded in September, of- 
fering students opportunities to work 
in the Des Moines Child Guidance Cen- 
ter, the Des Moines Day Care Centers, 
or the Des Moines Easter Seal Center 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 

Students will work with children of 
school as well as pre-school age, and 
with children who are physically dis- 
abled, emotionally disturbed, physically 
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Miss Lane, assistant professor in the department of 
Child Development, Iowa State University, Ames, is in 
charge of this project. 


ill, or needing full day time care away 
from home. 

In addition to actual work with chil- 
dren and contacts with parents, students 
have the opportunity to attend admini- 
strative board meetings, work with 
volunteer helpers, work closely with 
staff of these professions, participate in 
staff conferences, and contribute of their 
experience to the programs in which 
they are working. 

Library facilities at these specialized 
centers are available and are used by 
the students writing class papers. 

Eight credits are earned toward a 
Child Development major for this off- 
campus course. 
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NANE BOARD MEETS IN CHICAGO 


The amount of thinking, planning, and 
just plain hard work which NANE, as 
an organization, requires, is hard to 
imagine until you sit in on a meeting 
of the officers and board members. Three 
days, November 20, 21, and 22, were 
spent by the Board on important or- 
ganization business. 


Do you realize that NANE has only 
three part-time paid employees? They 
are our indispensable, capable Head- 
quarters Office Secretary, Mrs. Greta 
Bresler; the Production Manager of the 
Journal, skillful, energetic Mrs. Bess 
Ferguson; and the Distribution Center’s 
efficient secretary, Mrs. Joseph Magli- 
occo. 


Two years ago NANE had only one 
paid employee—now the need for still 
more assistance becomes more pressing 
with each new professional activity and 
responsibility assumed by NANE. 


The need for an Executive Secretary 
is great, but until the organization is 
financially able, steps toward the ac- 
quisition of an Executive Secretary will 
have to be measured. 


It is a good feeling to know that 
NANE is a vital, alive, busy organiza- 
tion. It is, at the same time, both frus- 
trating and challenging to see all that is 
not being done and which must be done! 


The Board was concerned that it was 
so involved in the mechanics of organi- 
zation management that little or no 
time was left for constructive thinking 
on professional questions of importance 
to all who work with young children. 


While it is necessary to keep the or- 
’ ganization machinery in good working 
order, it is equally important that NANE 
move steadily forward. The following 
decision has long-range implications for 
the organization: 


It was decided that the regular 
fall meeting of the Board should be 
devoted to necessary organization- 
business. 


The spring meeting must be re- 
served for creative thinking and 
constructive action on basic ques- 
tions concerning the education and 


welfare of young children. 


Other items of Board business of in- 
terest to the membership follow: 


@ The AFFILIATION PROGRAM is 
growing in a healthy fashion, with 
47 groups having paid, as of February 
1, 1960, their 1960 fees. 


Orchids go to the New England As- 
sociation for Nursery Education, which 


1 year increased its contribution to 
125. 


This expression of confidence and of 
willingness to give additional assist- 
ance to the national organization is 
encouraging. 


@ The number of LIFE MEMBERS is 
growing steadily—9 persons have paid 
in full, and a number of other life 
memberships are in process. 


@ ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP is 
growing. Membership continues to be 
of key concern, since all plans for in- 
creased growth and expansion depend 
upon an accompanying increase in the 
number of loyal members. 


Lola B. Emerson has been appointed 
co-chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 


@ Two new COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
have been appointed: 


Glenn Hawkes—Time and Place 
Committee 


Eveline Omwake—Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


Hazel Stroh, the new chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperatives, at- 
tended part of the Board Meeting to 
clarify her understanding of the com- 
mittee’s function and responsibilities. 


@ NANE has accepted an invitation to 
send six official representatives to the 
1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. 


@ The 1961 NANE CONFERENCE, to 
be held on October 18-21, in St. Louis, 
received Board time and attention, and 
the first report of the Program Com- 
mittee was accepted with enthusiasm. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 


California 


Legislative chairmen, members of or- 
ganizations, and other individuals who 
become interested in legislation, are 
likely to give a great deal of attention 
to developments leading to the enact- 
ment of.a bill or to the adoption of oth- 
er legislative measures. 


Little attention is likely to be given 
to developments resulting from such 
action which may have a far-reaching 
effect upon the areas of public concern 
affected. 


An example of the problems involved 
in implementing a California Assembly 
Resolution providing for the study of 
public education in that State was high- 
lighted at the recently held annual con- 
ference of California City, County and 
District School Superintendents. 


“Problems Arising out of the Interim 
Study of Public Education” was the 
topic of a section meeting at which As- 
semblyman Gordon Winton, Chairman 
of the Joint Assembly and Senate In- 
terim Committee, members of the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Commission, and Dr. Jay 
Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, reported on de- 
velopments which have occurred since 
establishment of this Interim Commit- 
tee by legislative action in 1958. 


The fourteen legislators comprising 
this Interim Committee, believing that 
the study should be an objective one 
free from any shadow of partisan poli- 
tics, chose twenty-seven citizens from 
a list of some three hundred names to 
form a Citizens’ Advisory Commission. 
This lay group has no policy-making 
power. 


The Commission is charged with the 
task of making a comprehensive, fac- 
tual study of all phases of the public 
education system, and has as its goal 
the formulation of recommendations to 
be submitted to the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


These recommendations then will be 
considered as a basis for making what- 
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ever changes the legislators may deem 
necessary for the improvement of the 
public schools of the State. 


In its first progress report the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Commission made this 
statement in a “declaration of objec- 
tives”: 


“The California Public School 
System should provide the oppor- 
tunity for every individual to be- 
come educated to the maximum of 
his ability. Human liberty is best 
guaranteed through representative 
government and democratic pro- 
cesses. Only an enlightened people 
can wisely exercise liberty and pur- 
sue happiness. 


“The primary objective of the 
public schools should be the fullest 
development within the capability 
of every individual to think and 
act effectively and _ creatively 
through the mastery, by each stu- 
dent, to the extent of his ability, of 
the skills, knowledge, thought and 
appreciation which embody the ma- 
jor achievements of civilization. 


“They are mainly languages, lit- 
erature, art and music, history, ge- 
ography, government, mathematics, 
and natural science. 


“The school, in co-operation with 
the family, church, community and 
other educative agencies, seeks to 
develop individuals who think and 
act according to the highest ethical 
standards.” 


Mr. Fordyce Cowing, (President of a 
brass manufacturing company) who has 
since been succeeded as Chairman of 
the Commission by Dr. William B. Law- 
lor, (dentist) writing in a publication 
of the California School Boards Associa- 
tion, listed certain issues which the 
Commission has identified for study. 


1. Has there been a watering down 
of the curricula in the elementary and 
secondary schools of California? 


2. Are the best text books available 
to the children of California? (The State 
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prints its own text books, using plates 
submitted by publishers. Certain pub- 
lishing firms do not participate in this 
plan.) 


3. Are the standards of expectancy 
for pupils high enough? 


4. Does the classroom teacher have 
the proper position of economic, social 
and professional status? 


5. Is the California system of public 
instruction based on sound principles 
of education, organization and financial 
management? 


Since its first meeting in September, 
1958, the Citizens’ Advisory Commis- 
sion has been in session bi-monthly to 
hear 250 presentations of testimony. 
Four thousand pages of transcript have 
been accumulated. 


The twenty-seven citizens, members 
of this Commission, were chosen from 
many walks of life. There is a member 
of the League of Women Voters and a 
member of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


There are business men, college pro- 
fessors, an elementary school teacher, a 
newspaper publisher, the superinten- 
dent of a school district, a member of 
the State Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion, a lawyer and a judge of a munici- 
pal court. 


It is understandable that these indi- 
viduals (and the members are expected 
to serve as individuals and not as rep- 
resentatives of their business, profes- 
sional or lay organizations) would have 
a wide range of basic philosophies and 
opinions concerning education. - 


One member, reporting on the work of 
the Commission, stated that as the hear- 
ings have progressed and testimony has 
been given by the professional staffs 
of school districts and by individuals 
and representatives of other groups in- 
terested in education, there has been 
lessening of differences of opinion with- 
in the group. 


Areas of concern on which the Com- 
mission has heard testimony to date 
are as follows: 


Curricula of elementary, secon- 
dary and teacher-training instuti- 


tions; 

Factors bearing on the recruit- 
ment and retention of teaching per- 
sonnel; 

Use of non-teaching personnel to 
relieve the classroom teacher of 
non-teaching responsibilities; 

Evaluation of standards of a- 
chievement; 

Methods of strengthening the 
curricula; 

Quality and availability of text- 
books; 

Questions pertaining to local ver- 
sus state control of public educa- 
tion; 

Should members of the State 
Board of Education be elected or 
appointed; 

Should the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and county 
superintendents of schools be elect- 
ed or appointed; 

The school finance structure; 

Public school organization; 

Tax exemptions for non-public 
schools. 


Dr. Conner, in summarizing his re- 
actions to the work of the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Commission, stated that the ma- 
jor issue is really one of the child- 
centered versus the subject-centered 
school, and that the question to be ans- 
wered is whether public school systems 
have any responsibility for other areas 
of the child’s development except strict- 
ly that of the child’s formal academic 
instruction and his training in skills 
related thereto. 


The work of this Commission will 
continue, with the final report to be 
made prior to the next general session 
of pe California Legislature convening 
in 1961. 


Although it has been stressed that 
this group is not a policy-making body 
it must be realized that its recommenda- 
tions are likely to have a significant in- 
fluence on the future of public education 
in California. 


Developments resulting from another 
piece of legislation passed at the 1959 
session are being studied by those in- 
terested in providing additional services 
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for children who are physically handi- 
capped or mentally retarded. 


Senate Bill 740 was conceived origi- 
nally as a measure to provide child 
care centers for children with these 
handicaps whose mothers must work 
to support their families. 


By the time it became law, it turned 
out to be a measure which would set 
up four pilot child care centers in the 
State for these children with special 
problems without restriction to use of 
the service by families in which the 
mother must work outside the home. 


California has for some time provid- 
ed financial support to communities for 
schools for the physically handicapped 
and for the severely mentally retarded. 
Children with less severe handicaps are 
absorbed in regular classes or in special 
classes within the regular school pro- 
grams. 


In the State’s child care center pro- 
gram, which provides care and edu- 
cational guidance for children two 
through elementary school age, the 
practice in most school districts has 
been to enroll a limited number of 
handicapped children, provided that the 
absorption of the children into the regu- 
lar program is made possible by the 
availability of adequate staff and pro- 
per housing facilities. 


Since the new legislation is open- 
ended as far as family eligibility is con- 
cerned, and since the two to sixteen year 
limit was written into the measure, 
questions have arisen as to the numbers 
of families who might be requesting 
this type of service for their handi- 
capped children. 


Another major problem is that of 
finance. Originally the bill carried an 
appropriations provision which was de- 
leted by the Governor when he signed 
the measure. It is thought that money 
for this pilot program may be made 
available from a State special conting- 
ency fund. 


The bill also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State Advisory Board, 
composed of representatives from the 
State Departments of Special Educa- 
tion, Mental Health, Child Care Centers, 
Finance, and representatives of school 
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districts interested in setting up such 
programs. 


Missouri 

The Missouri State Council for Nurs- 
ery Education advises that Miss Mary 
Beth Brinegar is serving as legislative 
chairman. Miss Brinegar may be reach- 
ed at the State Department of Health 
and Welfare, Jefferson City. News of 
legislative activities in the “show me” 
State should be forthcoming soon. 


Oregon 
Miss Helen L. Gordon reports that 
the Oregon Association for Nursery Ed- 
ucation is moving in the direction of 
requesting the State Department of 
Education to increase its budget to pro- 
vide for the employment on the State 
level of an additional staff person who 
would act as a consultant to nursery 
schools, day care centers and kinder- 
gartens whether private, public or phil- 

anthropically supported. 


Inclusion of “kindergarten” in the 
proposal is necessitated by the elimina- 
tion of basic school support for public 
kindergartens by a budget-cutting Ore- 
gon legislature several years ago. 


The first step in the direction of this 
proposal was the preparation by Mrs. 
Katherine Read of a statement for in- 
clusion in the Oregon Report to the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


With the thought that others inter- 
ested in improving standards for nurs- — 
ery education in their own areas may 
wish to work along similar lines, we re- 
produce Mrs. Read’s statement here- 


“Financing should be provided to es- 
tablish and operate kindergartens and 
training beyond high school, and to pro- 
vide supervision, in-service training 
and/or consultation service as needed 
in educational programs for children be- 
low kindergarten age in nursery schools 
and day care centers. 


“While financing schools for children 
under five is not the province of the pub- 
lic school system at this time, the state 
accepts responsibility for standards in 
educational programs conducted for 
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preschool children in the state. 


“The establishment of nursery schools 
which meet adequate standards should 
be encouraged. 


“Educationally sound programs in 
nursery school should be encouraged 
by giving consideration to setting up 
some suggested standards for teacher 
preparation for people teaching in 
nursery schools. 


“This should be done, looking for- 
ward to the future when there may be 
permissive legislation for the establish- 
ment of schools for young children in 
communities which feel the need for 
these schools.” 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Congress reconvened the first week 
in January for the second half of the 
86th session. Among the many legisla- 
tive proposals facing the Congressmen 
and Senators are bills on Federal 
aid to education, further changes in the 
Social Security laws and farm support 
bills. 


Also home rule for Washington, D. 
C., unemployment compensation, labor 
standards for migrant agricultural work- 


NANE BOARD MEETING— 
(Continued from page 62) 


Barbara Fischer, Luella Foster, 
Evangeline Howlette, Alma Jones, 
Thelma McClure and Edith Sundérlin 
are members of this committee. 


An exciting PROPOSAL FROM THE 
MIDWEST ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION BOARD was 
brought to NANE for consideration — 


“That NANE take decisive steps to 
set up an organization based on strong 
structure and professional membership 
qualifications; 


ers, amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and civil rights legisla- 
tion. 


The Civil Rights Commission has re- 
cently completed a report of its first 
two years of work during which time 
its attention was focused on voting, edu- 
cation and housing. 


This volume is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


UNICEF 

Children in fifty-three countries and 
territories will benefit through recent 
UNICEF allocations of $17.3 million for 
projects to combat malnutrition, control 
and eradicate disease, and provide 
training for personnel in health, nutri- 
tion and maternal and child welfare ser- 
vices. 


The governments receiving UNICEF 
aid are contributing two and one-half 
times as much as the contributions from 
the United Nations Children’s Fund... 
$27.7 million, the total for 1959, is the 
largest sum approved in any one year 
since 1950 when the Fund changed from 
emergency aid to a long-range program 
of assistance in under-developed areas. 


That the role of regional and state 
groups be clarified; 


That NANE work with MANE, as 
an experimental group, on a plan to 


organize MANE as a REGIONAL 


CHAPTER OF NANE.” 


The Board directed the immediate 
formation of a joint MANE-NANE 
committee, to explore this proposal 
and to work out a concrete plan of 
action. 


We will all be looking to this com- 
mittee for an interesting report in the 
months just ahead. 


BARBARA FISCHER 
Secretary 
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—_ on Affiliated Groups . . 


Greetings to the local, state and re- 
gional groups! 

You are carrying out your year’s pro- 
grams — single meetings, workshops, 
conferences. 

These are all part of our educational 
effort to extend understanding of the 
function of nursery schools to more 
people in the community, as well as to 
improve the job being done in nursery 
schools everywhere. 


Sharing ideas and enthusiasms makes 
teaching more fun. 


How many of you have discovered 
the book “The Child and the Outside 
World” by Winnicott (Basic Books 
1957)? 


A section on “The Needs of the Under- 
Fives in a Changing Society” and one 
on “The Child’s Needs and the Role of 
the Mother in the Early Stages” are 
thought-provoking for nursery school 
teachers. 


Questions about legislation are im- 
portant as legislatures meet. Every one 
of us should be informed on legislative 
proposals which may affect young chil- 
dren. We should be active in our sup- 
port of those which are sound. 


Lack of good legislation hampers the 
development of nursery education in 
many places. Gains won must be pro- 
tected by constant vigilance. 


Be on the alert! Remember we have 
a legislative chairman in NANE who is 
interested in what you have to report 


and ready to help with suggestions for 
legislative work. 

The interest of professional organiza- 
tions can do much to improve the pro- 
visions for training of teachers in col- 
leges and universities. What contacts 
do you have with the training institu- 
tions in your areas? 

Greater financial support and better 
standards are needed for day care pro- 
grams everywhere. Perhaps we also 
need more imaginative approaches to 
the whole problem. What is being done 
in your area in caring for childen whose 
mothers are working? 

The Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth be- 
ing held in Washington, D. C. March 
27-April 2 should stimulate thinking 
about children—and nursery education. 
What part will your group have in the 
follow-up conferences to be held in most 
states next fall? 

Every group has its individual prob- 
lems in addition to these matters which 
are of common concern. Nursery school 
people everywhere are interested and 
devoted. Are you using every member 
as an active participant? 

Groups function effectively to the ex- 
tent that each member is actively in- 
volved and making a contribution. How 
many members have you added this 
year? Does each one have an active 
part in the group? 


There is much to be done! 
KATHERINE H. READ 


The first cardinal principle in the education and training for a democratic 
society is that each individual child should develop to his greatest possible 


level of attainment... . 


Excerpt from a report of the White House Conference, 1930 


Some day, maybe, there will exist a well-informed, well-considered and yet 
fervent public conviction that the most deadly of all possible sins is the mutili- 


lation of a child’s spirit..... 


Erik H. Erikson in Young Man Luther, W. W Norton & Co., 1958 
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On the Staff Side . . 


Position: 


Lecturer, University Nursery School 
Gatzert Institute of Child Develop- 
ment. 


Job: 


Head-teacher in a laboratory demon- 
stration center with a program for 
four year olds (four days a week); 
students in practicum; and parents in 
observation, individual conferences, 
and group discussions. 


Qualifications: 


Advanced degree with several years’ 
experience in the field of nursery 
education. 


Salary: 
Nine month’s basis. 


For further information contact: 


Director, Nursery School 

Gatzert Institute of Child Develop- 
ment 

University of Washington, Seattle 5 


Position: 
Unit-Coordinator, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Psychiatric Institute 


Job: 
Development of a meaningful thera- 


peautic program for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 


Qualifications: 
Experience or training in early child- 
hood education preferred. Training 
in social group-work may be helpful, 
as well as some experience or train- 
ing in administration. 


Salary: 
Twelve month’s basis. 


For information contact: 


I. Hyman Weiland, M.D. 

Eastern Penn. Psychiatric Institute 
Department of Public Welfare 
Henry Avenue and Abbotsford Road 
Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ... 


Scarritt College for Christian Work- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, announces a 
five-weeks course, June 13, to July 15, 
1960. 


The workshop is designed especially 
for those who are affiliated with church- 
related kindergartens. 


For information contact: 
Dean John W. Johannaber 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


The Department of Family and Child 
Development, Kansas State University, 
announces a one-two-three week short 
course for persons interested in group 
care of young children; teachers, par- 
ents, public health nurses, social work- 
ers and others. 


For further information contact: 


Dr. Ruth Hoeflin 

Department of Family and Child De- 
velopment 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 


THE LYDIA V. SWANSON 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Department of Child Develop- 
ment at the Iowa State University is 
pleased to announce the establishment 
of a fellowship in honor of Professor 
Emeritus Lydia V. Swanson, Mary B. 
Welch Distinguished Professor, in the 
amount of $800.00. 


This fellowship was made possible by 
contributions from Miss Swanson’s 
former graduate students on the oc- 
casion of the 35th Anniversary of the 
Department. 


The fellowship will be awarded to a 
graduate student for the academic year 
1960-61. 


For further information contact:, 


Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes 
Department of Child Development 
Iowa State University, Ames 
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The Journal of Nursery Education 


Tie Out for Reading . . 


Such varied reading fare has been 
piling up in the JOURNAL office that 
it has been decided to list, with brief 
mention, as many as possible. Here are 
suggestions for assorted reading, both 
profitable and interesting. 


First, a reminder. Those who saw a 
copy of the Saturday Review for No- 
vember 21, 1959 found that this issue 
featured a special section on the thought 
and philosophy of John Dewey, a man 
who is very much alive today in our 
thinking. 


A copy of this issue is well worth 
owning. Write to Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York 36. 25 cents. 


Children’s Books Too Good To Miss. 


Press of Western Reserve University, 
2040 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Price: $1.25. 


This is an invaluable list for a school 
or family with growing children. 


It contains an annotated and illustrat- 
ed list of books of lasting value for chil- 
dren. 


They have been selected by a Com- 
mittee of four book specialists work- 
ing with May Hill Arbuthnot, and this 
list adds further to the one this same 
committee issued in 1953. 


Their three criteria for choice have, 
on occasion, served teachers well in 
making a selection out of the many 
new books appearing each year. 1. Is 
the book good literature? 2. Does the 
book make a significant contribution to 
the child’s wisdom, or merriment, or 
appreciation of beauty? 3. Does the 
book have child appeal? 


Kindergarten. Your Child’s Big Step. 


Minnie Perrin Berson. With a preface 
by Dr. Clark E. Moustakas. E. P. Dutton 
and Co. New York. Price: $3.50. 


For the first time it is possible that 
both parents and teachers may read the 
same book about the experience of kin- 
dergarten, and therefore find a similar 
basis for questions and discussion. 
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Helping Your Child to 
Understand Death. 


Anna W. M. Wolf. Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. 132 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


This is a wise and thoughtful discus- 
sion of ways to think about the subject 
of death as it comes close to children 
and families. 


Suggestions of how to answer ques- 
tions will provide support and help for 
all parents and teachers who have, at 
one time or another, felt puzzled and 
uncertain. 


Statements concerning the teachings 
and practices of the Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant faiths have been referr- 
ed to established sources. 


This pamphlet fills a real need. 


The One-Parent Family. 


Anna W. M. Wolf and Lucille Stein. A 
joint publication of the Public Affairs 
Committee and the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. Price: 25 cents. 

The one-parent family is a sharp re- 
ality of American life today. Here, the 
authors who have worked with parents 
for many years, have formulated some 
of the questions they have found of 
most concern. With wisdom and under- 
standing they offer some of the solu- 
tions which have proved helpful. 


The Magic of Bringing Up Your Child. 


Frances R. Horwich. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. New York. 1959. Price: $3.95. 
Teachers and parents who “knew” 
Miss Frances on television will enjoy 
her discussion of children and families 
in this book. 


Teaching Art to Children. 


The Value of Creative Expression. Blanche 
Jefferson. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


A well done presentation of philos- 
ophy and methods of guiding children 
toward a more satisfying experience 
with creative materials. 
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We Are Six. 


The Story of a Family. Clara and Morey 
Appell. Photographs by Suzanne Szasz. 
Golden Press, New York City. 1959. 
Price: $2.95. 


This is a book which shows how a 
family prepared for and welcomed the 
fourth baby. The photographs are ex- 
cellent and the account is written in 
a simple style so that a whole family 
may enjoy it. Both text and photo- 
graphs convey warm feelings and re- 
lationships. 


The Elements of Style. 


Strunk and White. MacMillan Company. 
New York. 1959. Price: $2.50. 


This small book which has been on 
the best seller list since last summer 
belongs on this list of books for teach- 
ers also. Whether writing reports, or 
notes to parents, or summaries to 
Boards, here is the how of concise writ- 
ing. Most of us could benefit by apply- 
ing its eight rules of usage, its ten prin- 
ciples of composition. Without any 
doubt it can mean greatly improved 
communication in whatever we write. 


What Makes a Good Kindergarten? 


James L. Hymes, in Parents Magazine, 
January 1960. Reprints available. Par- 
ents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Here is an article of liveliness and 
sound sense. It outlines in clear terms, 
good standards for good kindergartens. 
These are goals for teachers and for 
—- of Education to set their sights 

y. 


Psychotherapy with Children. 


The Living Relationship. Clark E. Mous- 
takas. Foreword by Ross L. Mooney. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1959. 
Price: $5.00. 


This book concerns counseling with 
children, but not in the clinical sense 
it has often been regarded. It is achiev- 
ed within a “relationship” in which a 
child comes to know and feel his own 
needs and his own strengths. 


Don’t forget to watch for No Soap, 
a book of verse, appropos and funny, 
for children of all ages. Written by 
Jimmy and Lucia Hymes. 


POLLY McVICKAR 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Adults are beginning to realize that children are capable of taking their 
music “straight,” says Adele Franklin, Director, All-Day Neighborhood Schools, 
New York City, in an article in the Saturday Review, November 28, 1959, en- 
titled “The Children’s Corner.” 


Miss Franklin discusses records of classical music which children enjoy and 
presents a long list of records, all recommended for group listening, to help 
children develop an interest in good music. 


“It is our responsibility as adults to surround our children with beauty and 
peace, especially in these times of stress. A family that makes a habit of listen- 
ing to records either separately or as a group has established one very strong 
common bond of sympathy and understanding,” says Miss Franklin. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery $ .45 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools _.._ $ .15 
Young Chtidren and the Church $ .45 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. $ .35 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 4c each)___._-.--_ $ .45 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 


Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes________ $ .15 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl__.___________ $ .15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics ____________ $ .05 
Gf Mursery $ .75 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each)_________-_______________ $ .45 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each)_____..___...__.............. $ .75 
Gene, After $ .05 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each)___________-____-___--__--- $ .75 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each)__-_---____--______-__--- $ .75 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each)_____-------__-_------ $ .05 
Water, Sand and Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman, M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth__________--___- $ .50 
Back Issues of the NANE JOURNAL $1.00 


ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with 
each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


WE BELIEVE 
That nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations. Committees are at work planning ways to improve communi- 
cation and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 


young children. 

YOU CAN HELP 
By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people 
throughout the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 


Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership $10.00and up 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership $100.00 
Arrangements for installment payment can be made with the treasurer. 


Fiscal year: October 1 through September 30. Members joining after December 
31 will receive only Journals published after receipt of membership. 


If you hold membership in one or more affiliated groups and wish to have 50 
cents of your national dues refunded to one of these groups, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL without membership in the National Association 
for Nursery Education are available only to libraries at $4.00 a year. 


To: NANE Headquarters Office 
155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Enclosed are annual membership dues in the amount of 
(ae , of which $2.00 is for subscription to the 
Journal of Nursery Education for one year: 


(City) (State) 


Membership in Affiliated Group____________________________ 
(to which 50c rebate should be sent) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Its purpose is twofoli. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 
couragement of the purpose of nursery education through meetings, publications 
and like means of endeavor. 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 
the education and well-being of young children. 


The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Balimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capitol District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 

Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 

Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 


Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syraucse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

— Nursery School Council, New 

or 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


If your local, state or regional group is not affiliated with the national organi- 


zation, write for information on group affiliation. Address: 
The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, II. 


Name of Organization__________________- 


Name of person requesting information 


Relationship to above organization______. 
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